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THE VINE. 

Many ot the farmers of the United States, and 
also of Upper Canada, are discouraged concerning 
the cultivation of the Grape, being under the im- 
pression, that they are in a more northern lati- 
tude than those parts of France where the grape 
and vine are made the staple productions of the 
country. As itis not to be supposed that every 
young farmer is provided with maps of Europe, 
or that he is so familiar with the geography of 
different countries, that their location in regard to 
tatitude, is recognised on hearing them named, we 
will make some comparison between some of the 
vine-growing departments of France, and corres- 
ponding latitudes in America. 

France is located between the 42d and 51st de- 
grees of north latitude, and between the 7th degree 
of west, and 5th degree of east longitude, from 
London. It is divided into eighty-eight depart- 
ments, corresponding somewhat in extent to our 











counties. The south of France corresponds in|! 


latitude with the northern boundary of Pennsyl- 
vania, and her northern boundaries extend to a 
fatitude that would not only include every part of 
the United States north of Pennsylvania, but the 
most of Upper Canada also. But the northern 
boundaries of France, are not the northern boun- 
daries of the cultivation of the grape. The wines 
of Moselle are celebrated in Europe, and those 
made in the neighborhood of Coblentz, situated 
upon the Rhine, between the fiftieth and fifty-first 
degrees of north latitude, are considered excel- 
lent. 

In judging of the temperature of a country, lat- 
itude is not only to be attended to, but the altitude 
or its height above the level of the sea; 600 feet 
altitude being considered equal to one degree of 
latitude, and the difference in the mean tempera- 
ture of the same latitude, either in Europe and 
America, is supposed to be ten degrees in favor of 
Europe. But the mean temperature of a country 
does not determine what vegetables may be suc- 
cessfully cultivated in it; for although our win- 
ters in the state of New-York are colder than in 
the south of France, yet our summers are much 
warmer; therefore, the temperature of the sum- 
mer, which is important to the successful cultiva- 
tion of the grape, should be compared by the 
erowth of other plants. If we take Indian corn 
for example, we shall find that the grape is culti- 
vated three hundred miles farther north than corn 
will perfect itself, and as that is cultivated to the 
northern boundaries of the United States, and al- 
so in the Canadas, it will be difficult to define the 
northern boundaries of the cultivation of the 
grape, in America. We were told by a gentle- 
man at Montreal, that grapes ripened well in his 
garden, but that they needed covering in the win- 
ter: this is practiced in many vineyards in Swit- 
zerland, and in the north of France. Having 
these data, and knowing the difference of latitude 
and altitude, we shall be enabled to make more 


There is a great variety in regard to elevation in 
different parts of France. On the south and west 
she is bounded by the shores of the Atlantic, and 
on the south-east by those of the Mediterranean. 
Although a part of the southern boundary is the 
chain of the Pyrenees, which divides France from 
Spain, yet these are abrupt, and do not extend far 
into the country, so that France may be consider- 
ed a vast inclined plane, rising from a level of the 
sea on the west, to the summits of the Alps on 
the east, which may be considered its eastern 
boundary. Some idea may be formed of the ele- 
vation of that part denominated Franche Comte, 
lying mostly between the forty-seventh and forty- 
eighth degrees of north latitude; when we con- 


sider it is there that the following rivers take their||to the public. Many of these have been wine tas 
rise, viz. the Rhine, which after running in aj|ters for a long time, and have accustomed theni- 
northerly direction more than three hundred miles, ||selves to drink Old Madeira, which is a mixture 
takes a westerly course, and empties itself near||of wine and Brandy : to such, after having drank 
Roterdam. The Seine takes a northwesterly||strong Madeira, pure wines, of whatever quality 
course, and after passing through Paris, empties}|they are, will taste insipid, and would be condem 
itself at Havre de Grace, more than three liun-||ned, as old Madeira would in wine countries, o% 
dred miles from its source. The Loire, after aj!in this, by those who have never been in the hah 
westerly course of five hundred miles, empties||it of using strong drink. 

itself at Nantes, and the Rhone running nearly|| But it should be remembered that wines in 
south for more than three hundred miles, puts into||France and Spain, are not used for promoting in 
ithe Meditetranean, near Marseilles. The height} |toxication, but to allay thirst and promote health , 
of some of the mountains, in the neighborhood of||and for these purposes they are evidently better 
Franche Comte, is so great, that they are capt|/calculated than strong beer, cider, or alcohol and 
with perpetual snow, and are found to be 6300||water. Mr. Prince concludes his preface to his 
feet above the level of the sea. It is in this eleva-|| History of the Vine, in the following manner.— 
ted part of France, that the celebrated champagne|| Already, for years, has the vine been most suc 


jwines are manufactured. In the department of||cessfully cultivated on the Rhine; and in latitud 
\Marne (so named from ao stone called Miurne,|\i0° .the most choico Rhenish wines are made— 
which is dug out of the earth and used as a ma-|/Recent accounts tell us of Vineyards having been 
nure) which crosses the 49th degree of latitude,||established in the more northern parts of Germa- 
jabout fifty-three thousand acres of land are cov-|/ny, aud in high latitudes in Russia; and the 
ered with vineyards, which produce on an aver-||Swiss have been for a course of years, most plen 

age about seventeen millions of gallons of wine,||tifully supplied with wine from their own soil-—— 

annually, worth about five and an half millions of||Shall then America alone be debarred from this 

dollars; and the total amount of wine manufac-||one of the bountiful gifts of nature? Shall a 
tured in F'rance yearly, is valued at three hundred) |country possessing every variety of climate which 
\millions of dollars. It may be said by scme that||is combined in all the wine countries of Europe 
the winters in the north of France are not so long||and extending through all! the degrees of latitude 
or severe as in the United States in the same lati-||which are there deemed the most general to its 
tude, and of course their summers are longer than||growth and produce, be said to be totally inap 

jours. In looking over a work published in 1826,||propriate to its success? Shall it be said that « 
by Dupour, a Swiss Vigneron, who emigrated to}|plant which culture has accommodated to almost 
‘this country, we find some data by which we may] |every clime to which it has been introduced, can 
\compare the precosity of vegetation, in the differ-|| find no spot whereon to flourish, in a country ex 

entcountries. Under date of 2d July, 1816, we) |tending from the 25th to the 47th degree of lati 

find the following as taken from his journal. “‘ We}|tude; and that we can boast of no such congenia! 
continued to descend the Rhone with great rapidi-||soil in an empire, whose bounds are the St. Law 

ity. We are passing Cateroties, where a very re-||rence and the Gulf of Mexico, and whose settle 

inowned wine is made. the season hav-|/ments already extend from the Atlantic to the 
‘ing been this year extraordinarily late; the grapes||sources of the Missouri? It is high time suc/: 
‘being only now in bloom about Lyons.” Lyons||delusions of blinded theorists, should give way to 
\is about three degrees and an half south of the de-||the lights of reason, and of judgment, and that 
(partment of Marne. In looking over our Floral||the culture of the vine, to every variety of whici 
calendar for June 7th, contained in 23d No. vol.||we have a soil and climate suitable to offer, should 
1. page 179, we find the following: “ Roses, Lil-|;assume that importance to which it has already 
ilies, Pinks, and Grapes are now in flower in the||attained, in countries possessing comparativ¢l) 
'gardens.”—By this it seems there was a differ-||few advantages. Let then the beams of intelli 

ence of about thirty days between the flowering of||gence, which are imparting so much benefit to 
grapes in Lyons, 1816, and those of Rochester,|!mankind by their wide diffusion, disperse these 
\1831. Now if we allow that season to have been||clouds of ignorance and error, from the enlight 


observes, ‘extraordinarily late,” there would be 
left one week in favor of Rochester for early ve 
getation. 

Another argument irour favor as to the certain 
ty of cultivating grapes with success, is, that we 
have native grapes which are perfectly hardy, 
and are greater bearers than the European grapes, 
and which are found to possess the necessary 
qualities for making good wine. 

The greatest obstacle which will be met with in 
the cultivation of grapes, for making wine, or 
rather in the sale of wine after it is made, is, that 
there is a set of men among us, who may justly 
be termed wine bibbers, and who claim the right 
of giving character to every kind of wine offered 




































































accurate calculations than we should otherwise. 


‘knowledge would make the season, as the author, 








three weeks later than usual, which all will ac-|jened Horticuilturists of the American Repub 


iLie.” 
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CORN PLOUGH. 


stores in this village, a few days since, an instru- 
ment for weeding corn called a shovel plough ; 
which is an improvement on the article of the 
same name, (much used by the farmers for 
some years past.) It combines the advantages of a 
weeding plough, with that of a Ailling plough, 


ways, the laborers probably would have been los! 
We observed in front of one of our hard ware}jin the final summing up of productive iudustry. , 





THE GENESEE FARMER December 31, 183i. 

‘chanical operations of our village, from an indj 
vidual whose attention was drawn to the subjec 
for a different object than publication in the news 


: papers: he has, however, permitted us to use the 
From late London papers it appears that exper-l|; .¢,emation as we please, and we think that we 


iments have been made there, to test the efficacy|l-annot use a more forcible argument in favor oe 


of a sheet of canvass, when stretched, for recei the prosperity of our place, than the publication of 
ving people from upper stories of buildings when}},y 








LIFE PRESERVER. 





by the simple contrivance of a portable oon 


mould board ; which may be removed, and repla- 
ced in a half minute at any time. The whole 
apparatus appears well constructed, strong and 
simple in all its parts, and cannot faill of being 
a desideratum of no small import to the corn and 


: nese facts, which may be confidently relied on. 
on fire, which are said to have proved beyond allrpy,, individual procuring them, we believe, “9 


doubt, that of all inventions for that purpose, thellng direct interest im the matter. 

canvass is the most safe as well as the most sim-] The schedule shows a judicious estimate of th 
ple. For the purpose of the experiment, a can- money invested in the real estate, buildings & ma. 
vass sheet was prepared with loop holes in the hinery, of the various manufacturing pe io oie 













potato grower, nurseryman, vigneron, &c. It can 
be seen at the store of Messrs. Allcott, Watts 
and Langworthy, who we understand will have 


edges, which served for receiving the hands offl-hanical establishments. and their produce per 
the assistants. Several people jumped from win- annum. The paragraph in relation to the busi 


dows and roofs upon this sheet, without receiving} jess of Rochester the past year, is sufficiently ex. 
the least injury. Now it may be well to remem- planatory :— 



















toaf. The wheat crop may be cut off with very bottom of a cylinder, after which they are rolled 








them for sale, early in the next season. * |iber this fact, and = it is not to be supposed that Facwories, Gc. Investment. Annual Ani 
CORN CROP. every house or neighborhood will be provided Flouring Mills, $281,000 $1,331,000 

It is a subject of general remark by intelligent with a sheet of canvass, prepared expressly forll‘otton Goods, 50,000 30,000 
farmers from the east, that our farmers, particular-|‘his purpose, yet, we may expect that they havellwoollen do., 70,000 112,000 
ly those of the Genesee Country, pay but little sheets of some kind, and as we Yankees find out}}y , ather, &c., 25,000 166,000 
’ attention to the corn crop; and we have often ad-|many ways of simplifying things, why not stretchlitron Work, 24,000 46,000 
mired owrselves, that so little account is made of|\* number of sheets, or blankets either, by the Rifles, &c. 3,000 5,000 
<o important an item in the system of good hus-jCom™mers, one above another, which would beligoap & Candles, 6,000 45,000 
bandry, as is generally manifested throughout equally efficacious as one of canvass, and mightGroceries, &e., 21,000 32,800 
this whole western wheat growing region. in most cases be readily procured. Tobacco, 4,500 18,000 
It may be a fact, that a bushel of wheat is rais- Pails , Sash, &c., 2,500 12,000 
edeasier than a bushel of corn; nevertheless, that P ERCUSSION POWDER. _ _ |Boat Building, 11,000 40,200 
bushel of corn may be made, when the wheat| Phe best proportions for percussion priming}ly inseed Oil, 3,000 4,000 
crop needs no care, andif the spare time is not for guns, is found to be 100 parts of oxymuriatellGioh. building factories, 10,000 15,000 
employed, it is lost. An old proverb says, half of potash, 12 of sulphur, and 10 of charcoal, i linn 0 ai 
a loaf is better than no bread; so is a big Rhode|St0%4 together while moist, and for the purpose 511,000 $1,857,000 
Island Johnny cake better than a little wheaten||°! &*@ning, pressed through small holes in the) 1, addition tothe above, it may not be improp 


er here to mention, that the trade of this place in 


brief notice, by insects, storms, rust, blast, and jand dried. Those intended for water proof are lumber, beef and pork, pot and pearl ashes, butter 


the thousand ills that [vegetable] life is heir to. — with has = vernien. There are ma- 
The wise man says (ere ts @ me fur ull things,)|"'Y 8CVauliges which such priming possesses 0- 
and the prudent and industrious farmer will al-||"*" that of common powder; the charge in the 
ways endeavor to so manage his time, and labor gun is ignited sooner, and through a smaller as- 
. ’ . ° 
as to have a seed time for every kind of crop, that|Pe™"?: and as this aperture is closed by the ham- 
the climate and his soil is congenial to; even mer, the quantity of powder within the barrel of 
those of almost sceming insignificance, as the the gun may be reduced one third, and communi- 


Buckwheat, Peas, Beans and Turnip crop, &c. ; cate the same projectile force to the shot. Wheth- 





: NL I RDO IR j aie. 
which with his Wheat, Rye, Corn, Oats and Po- er this priming is used in caps or in grains, it is| 


tatoes, he makes to himself a rational guarranty,||""" easily affected by moisture. 


against the ordinary casualties that often threaten 
destruction to thefarmer’s prospects,—and he has 
the consolation that nothing short of general de- 
vastation—nothing short of “ war, pestilence and 
famine” in all his borders, can cut him short of 
the necessaries of life, and something to spare for 
market. 

It is certainly good doctrine, that if a common 
laborer cannot get six shillings a day, he had bet- 
ter work for four shillings, than do nothing: the 
same principles will apply in all cases, where la- 
bor is an important item in the productive sys- 
tem. A bushel of wheat and a bushel of corn is ; 
worth more than a bushel of wheat alone. ‘Thell” “® “°°” uate. 





Hats.—The report of the committee, appoint- 
ed by the friends of domestic industry, states,that 
the manufacture of hats, amounts, annually, to 
$10,500,000, of which $500,000 is exported. 
8,000 men are daily employed, 

7,000 boys and 

3,000 women. That the moncy paid in wages is 


to 70,000 individuals. The American hats are 
better manufactured, and cheaper than the foreign 
urticle. A foreign hat is rarely seen in the Uni- 


industrious farmer will not stand idle because the}}. Cars.——This article has greatly improved in 
its manufacture of late years. The American is 


second day cannot be as profitably employed as 








about $4,200,000, which goes to support from 50} 


ted States. Itis about 30 years since the first du- 


cheese, lard, wool, consumed here aud shipped; 
busiress done by the various transportation com 
panies; building; &c., amount perhaps to more 
than half a million of dollars. There are also, a 
bout 100 wholesale and retail stores, (not inclu 
ding small retailers,) doing a safe and in many 
instances an extensive business in dry goods 
clothing, hats, groceries, hardware, drugs, paints 
produce, tin, copper, sheet-iron, brass foundery, 
jewelry, &c. &e. We will not hazard a conjec- 
ure on the amount of business done in this way. 

COMETS.—Two of these eccentric Heaven- 
ly bodies return the present year to their pere- 
helion, (nearest possible distance from the sun.) 
These are Encke’s, whose passage is the 6th of 








May, and Biela’s, whose passage is on the 28th ot 


November. Halley’s periodical return will be 
in 1835. 

There are about 130 comets which have had 
their elements computed, but the time of the revo- 
lution round the sun of only the above three are 
considered as known. 

The periodical return of Encke’s is 1212 days 
that of Biela’s, 2460 do. 
that of Halley’s, about 76 years 

Encke’s comet will be visible in South Americi 





the first. Many a little makes a muckle, and the far the neatest and most tasty article. There is 
whole produce ot the farm when averaged, willl|?”° inetory of caps in Albany, which employs 
notfail when properly managed, to rendera fair daily, about 600 individuals, in dressing skins 


and generous profit for the investment. and making caps,and pays out rising of $100,00 


On the same principle, sound and economical rhage in ee The amount made yearly in 
farmers, will cause to be made linen cloth, at a te Maited States, 1s estimated at from 4 to $5,- 


cost, counting labor at a fair price, of eighteen por 














—Biela’s visible in all parts of N. America. 
Some have feared that the eccentric movements 
of these bodies would, perhaps, come across the 
earth’s orbit, and possibly affect the earth in their 
transit: but we believe the fears of such as had 
honestly entertained them, must vanish when the 
learned astronomer tells them that Biela’s comet 


cents per yard: when cotton equally good, canbe] Manuracturinc anp Mecnanicat Oprra‘tlwill be, at its nearest approach to this planet, 51,- 


purchased with cash at eight cents: by whichllrions at Rocusster.—We have received the fol- 
means, at least the eight cents are saved, as other-lllowing estimate of the manufacturing and me- 




















000,000 of miles off. The sun is 95,000,000 of 
miles from the earth. 
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Suver.—lt appears from the returns made | 
the Valuation Committee, that there are 360,682 
sheep in Massachusetts, and that each county 
owns of them as follows : 
Berkshire, 99,253 
{lampshire, 54,714 
i*ranklin, 46,273 
Worcester, 41,100 
{fampden, 34,320 
Bristol, 17,099 
Plymouth, 14,603 


a ~——— 


Dukes, 11,692 
Barnstable, 10,868 
Middlesex, 10,777 
Bssex, 9,200 
Nantucket, 6,124 
Norfolk, 3,639 
Suffolk 520 


From the New-York Farmer. 
CONVENTION 
In the City of Albany. for the Organization 
ofa State Agricultural Society. 

Srr-—In your paper of the 17th inst., | 
am pleased to observe renewed intimations 
of the expediency of organizing State and 
County Agricultura’ Societies. As this sub- 
ject has been too little attended to amid the 
many associations having for their object 
the advancement of the Country’s good, i 
hope some public spirited and experienced 
minds will revise and mature a_ sensible. 
practical and popular plan, which shall tend 
to concentrate some of the agricultural tal 
ent, experience and enterprise of this grea’ 
State—we are behind the age and behind 
some of our sister States in our agriculture, 
while soil and facilities are such as offer ev 
ery encouragement to the cultivator. 

I am opposed to asking the State for any 
aid, whatever, for the suppor: of an Agit- 
cultural Society, believing that there issuffi- 
cient public spiritin the cominunity to main- 
tain sich an organization as is require| 
without any foreign assistance. As you have 
solicited correspondents to lend you thei: 
views on this subject, I will briefly state 
mine, that, itis highly expedient that a con- 
vention be held the present winter, in the 
City of Aibany, being central, composed of 
individuals from the various counties of the 
State, engaged or interested in agriculture, 
whose business it shall be to form a State 
Agricultural Society. I therefore propose 
that such a Convention be announced im 
your paper, totake place at the City of Al- 
bany, on the fourteenth day of February, 
next, 1052. 

Saratoga County, Dec. 1st, 1831. 

Remarks :—The above is from a very re~ 
spectable source. We hope Editors in eve- 
ry county of the State will notice the day. 
and use their influence to have delegates 
sent to Albany. In some instances, perhaps 
it will be found expedient to appoint mein- 
bers of the Legislature to the Convention. 

We should be pleased to have not only + 
‘*sensible, practical and popular plan,” but 
hints and suggestions on the formation of 
State and County Societies.-- Ed. 

SYSTEM IN FARMING.---A system closely 
pursued, although it may not in all its parts 
be the best that could be devised, is attended 
with innumerable advantages. The eon- 
ductor of the business, in this case, can nev- 
er be under any dilemma in his proceedings. 
‘The overseers, and even the laborers, know 
what is to be done, and what they are capa- 
ble of doing, in ordinary seasons. The 
force tobe employed may be in due propor- 
tion to the work which is to be performed, 
and areasonable and tolerably accurate es- 
timate may be made of the product. 

nt when no plan is fixed, when direc- 





AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


tons flow {rom day to day, the business be 
comes a mere chaos, frequently shifting, an 


sometimes at a stand, for want of knowing 
what to do, or the manner of doingit. ‘Thus 
is occasioned a waste of time, which is ©! 


more importance than is generally imagin 
ed. 

‘Nothing can so effectually obviate th: 
evil. as an established system, made know: 
tall who are actors in it, that all may } 
enabled thereby to do their partsto adva 
age. This gives ease to the principal, co 
iuctor of the business, and is more satisfac 
tory to the persons who immediately ove: 
look it, less harrassing to the Jaborers, a 


_Washington’s Agricultural Notes. 


SAYINGS FOR FARMERS. 


BY DR. FRAKLIN. 


iabor wears, whilstthe used key is alway 
bright. 

2. Dost thou love life? Then do n. 
of. 

3. The sleeping fox catches no poultry. 

4. Hethat riseth late must trot all day 


wight. 
K 


5. Early to bed and early to rise, 


wise. 
6. He that lives upon hope will die faint 
ing—industry need not wish. 
7. ‘There are no gains without pains. 


iovks ni, but never enters. 


vou shall have corn to sell or keep 
10. One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 


11. Handle your tools without mitten—s 
cat in vloves catches nu mice. 
12. He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 
13. The eye of a master will do mor 
work than both his hands. Not to overse 


workmen is to leave them your purse open. 


lost, and for want of a horse the rider wa 
lost. 

15. Avfat kitchen makes a lean will. 
as well as getting. 


up two children. 


leak will sink a great ship. 
19. If you would know the want of mon 





goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing. 
a great deal more saucy. 


with poverty, and supped with infamy. 
22. Lying rides on debt’s back. 


upright. 


debtors. 


26. Rather go to bed supperless than ris 
in debt. 


surely rap your knuckles. 





vell as more beneficial to the employer.”--- 


1. Sloth like rust, consumes faster than 


squander time,for that is the stuff life is ma: 


and shall searec overtake his business at 


Makes a man healthy, and wealthy, and 


% At the working man’s house hunge: 


9. Plough deep, while sluggards sleep,an« 


14. A little neglect may breed a grea 
mnischief—for want of a nail the shoe was 


16. If you would be rich, think of saving 


“ 


17. What maintains one vice would bring 


18. Beware of little expenses—a_ sinall 


ey, go and try to borrow some—for he that 


21. Pride breakfasted with plenty, dinedjjalarm was given and people went in. 


23. Itis hard for an empty bag to standj|vailed upon to open it. 


27. If you do not hear reason, she wil 


28. Hethat hath a trade hath an estate :iichild would recover. 
jand he that hath a calling hath a place o 
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profit and honor. A plowman on his legs is 
higher than a gentleman on his knees. 











‘Knowledge for the People.’—Lilly and 
Wait, and Carter and Hendee, have just re- 
published the fourth number of this delight- 
‘ul little work. It is devoted to zoology ; 
the modes and habits of life of birds, expla- 
nations of the phenomena of their flight, 
migration, &c. We consider this one of the 
inost popular and truly useful publications 
of the day. ‘I'he following extract it taken 
from the present No.—N. E. Farmer. 
Birps are extremely important creatures 
in the economy of Nature in general; al- 
though their immediate utility to mankind is 
i..finitely less than that of mammifera.— 
They destroy innumerable insects; and the 
thoughtless extripation of some birds, suppo- 
sed to be noxious, as sparrows, crows, &c., 
in many districts, has generally given rise to 
an infinitely more prejudicial multiplication 
of vermin. Other birds destroy larger ani- 
inals, as field-mice, snakes, frogs, lizards, or 
consume carrion. Many extripate weeds. 
On the other hand, they assist the increase 
and propogation of animals as well as plants. 
For instance, it is known that wild-ducks, 
in their emigrations, carry impregnated 
spawn into the remote ponds, &c, and thus 
stock them with fish. [Insects have also 
been known to stock ponds on hills with fish. 
‘'he large water-beetie, which feeds upon 
the spawn of fish, occasionally in the eve- 
ning, climbs up the stems of rushes, &c. out 
of the water, so as to take wing; in these 
cucumstances it has been caught, and, on 
being put into water, has ben found to give 
out the spawn with which it had gorged it- 
self previous to taking flight, both in a di- 
vested and undigested state; so that, on tri- 
al, ithas been found to produce fish of vari- 
ous kinds..-Jameson.} Many birds swallow 
seeds which are subsequently expelled 
whole, and thus extensively dispersed; as 
ihe doves of Banda, with the nutmeg. The 
excrement of sea-birds manures bare cliffs 
and coasts, so as to render them capable of 
producing useful plants. Many species of 
falcons may be taught for the chase, as welt 
as the cormorant for taking fish. Many 
birds, together with their eggs, fat. &c., 
serve for food ; the entire skins of sea-birds 
for the clothing of many Northern nations ; 
the feathers for stuffing eds, for writing, for 
various and often costly ornaments; in 
which respect, also, they form an important 
article of trade among many savage people, 
particularly the islanders of the Pacific O- 
cean.—Blumenbach. 
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Horrid case of Intemperance.—The Port- 
land Courier af Wednesday says, yesterday 


20. Pride is as loud a beggar as want, andjjasmoke was issuing from a house in Centre 


street which showed it to be on fire. An 
The 
chamber from which the smoke came was 
fastened, and the inmates could not be pre- 
The door was fore- 
ed open, when a sight most shocking was 





24. Creditors have better memories thanj|presented. A man was lying on the bed so 


drunk as to be unable ta move, the woman 


25. For age and want save what you may,|¥as also intoxicated and raving about the 
No moraing’s sun lasts the whole day "00m. cursing and swearing like a maniac, 





and in the cradle was alittle child burning to 
death.” 

The clothes and pillow in the cradle were 
much burnt, and the physician who was call- 
ed in considered it doubtful whether the 
The family was givers 
in charge to the overseers of the peor. 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 

MORUS MULTICAULIS, CATALPA, &c: 
If I recollect right, J. Bret, Esq. stated that 
‘he Morus multicaulis did not stand the open 
winter at his nursery grounds near Albany.— 
j.ast summer, a year ago, I received three trees of 
ihat description from the nursery of Mr. Par- 
mentier, on Long Island. -It being very late, and 
oot at the moment having time to set them out, I 
put them, with some other trees, into, or rather 
on to the ground, setting them at an angle of per- 
haps 40 degrees, and covered the roots and stems 
about one foot with earth. In the spring I set 
them out: they grew well and are now alive. I 
will try to give you an account of them next sum- 
mer if they live. As an ornamental tree, I think 
them worthy of attention. Their large, deep 
zreen leaf is particularly grateful for shade, while 
their rapid growth quickly supplies it. Even the 
common white mulberry, such as is used for feed- 
ing the silk worm, is a tree of great ornament.— 
{t leaves out very late in the spring like the Lo- 
ust, but retains a fine green foliage late in Octo- 
ber, when all cther trees are in the “ sear and yel- 
‘ow leaf,” or stripped entirely of their verdure. 
itis also very easily propagated, growing in ma- 
uy instances from the slips. 
The Catalpa has with many in this latitude, 
died in the winter to the ground. I have several 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


VARIETIES OF THE VINE. 
The Muscadine, Sweet water, or Chasselas 
Grape—(for I consider them all the same, as I 
have never yet been able to see any difference; 
‘notwithstanding the parade of the nurserymen in 
holding forth some dozen varieties for sale)—has 
been exposed to the open air through the winter 
here for several years without detriment. It is 
usually a profuse bearer, and yields with little 
trouble much better fruit than is now selling at || 
our shops, imported from France, for forty-two'| 
cents a pound. I have never yet known any || 
‘description of the grape here to blast or mildew. 
| Whenever the fruit forms, it grows to full maturi- 
ity. And whenever we have bloom, we have 
fruit; owing, no doubt, to the vegetation being 
retarded so long in the spring, as to be out of dan- | 
| gerof the late frosts. I have never seen finer Chas- 
‘slas, Black Hamburg, Munier (or Miller,) or 
Isabella Grapes, than here: and never do I recol- 
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generally supposed to be a native American fruit 
That it is a native of our country, of original 
stock, I do not believe; as all the indigenous 
grapes that I have ever yet seen, possess the same 
acid, hard pulp, and thick leathery skin of the or 
dinary Fox or Bullet Grape. 

It would be a matter of much satisfaction, if 
not instruction, to know from either professoy 
Gimbrede, Mr. Adlum, or other experienced 
vignerons, whether any native grape has yet been 
produced from the seed of native grapes, not 
crossed with the pollen of foreign varieties, whic}; 
is free from those qualities of skin and pulp be. 
fore mentioned. So far as my own observations 
have extended, the native American grape, inclu 
ding the Isabella, (if it be one) in its varieties, js 
by far the most certain and prolific of any yet 
cultivated. Ihave now under cultivation, seven 
varieties of the native and ten or twelve foreign, 
varieties. I expect most of them will bear the 
next season, and I shall compare and _ note them 











Brooklyn, on Long Island, last summer, I saw a 
Lpamaber of very fine Isabella vines, with a prodi- 
gious quantity of fruit upon them, and in many 
instances, nearly one half the berries had wither- 
|ed and turned brown, showing the appearance of 
|having been stung by some insect. Indeed, the 
old gentleman who owned them, a very kind man, 





lect seeing a blasted berry, or one injured by the} 
isting or puncture of an insect. In a garden at) 


impartially. So far, with the same soil and cul- 
ture, which is not extraordinary, the natives are 
from two to five times the sizeof the others. The 
Miller, Burgundy, and Black Hamburgh, hower 
er, come nearer to the natives than any others in 
thrifty growth and hardy quality. Umvs, 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
1 would sooner borrow the purchase money o1, 
interest than be without Webstcr’s American Dic 











of much practical knowledge on the subject, alleg- 


mmy grounds that have stood through the two ed that to be the fact, but was entirely ignorant of | 
past winters, and very severe ones too, with no || the insect causing it; having, as he told me, never | 
protection at all. They grow vigorously, and as|| suffered so before. This was about the middle of 


yet appear well adapted to the climate; but I 


much doubt whether they will attain that deep and yet reached us, or our atmosphere is more friendly 


full luxuriasice in this country, that they do in the 


climate of Philadelphia and Cincinnati. 


As I may have occasion to again speak of the 
zrowth or situation of vegetation, under my own 


observance, { will remark that all my trees, plants 


,|, county but once, which was in an apple from Can- 


shrubs and flowers, together with my garden and ‘ada, on Niagara river. 


orchard, are situated on an eminence in full view | 
of Lake Erie, and elevated about sixty feet above |) 
it; receiving of course, the full force of all the 


winds that sweep over it from the south west.— 


on Horticulture, published in 1828, at page 51, in 


of which but a single vine existed in 1816, and| 





The soil is a fine sandy loam, of exceeding fertil- 
ity, and throws out a luxuriance of vegetation 
equal to any I have everseen. The levelof Lake 
Erie is 568 feet above the Hudson River, at Alba- 
ay, and about 68 feet above the canal at Roches- 


ter; and although vegetation at Buffalo, is about! 


a week or ten days later in the spring than at 
Rochester, caused, no doubt, by the low tempera- 
ture of Lake Erie, itis nearly the same as at Al- 
bany, and earlier than at Utica. The thermome- 
ter ranges on an average, ten or twelve degrees 
higher in the coldest weather than at Utica, or 
Albany; and usually higher than at Rochester. 
But in the summer the average is considerably 
lower than at either place, owing, no doubt, to the 
caol and refreshing air of the Lake. These facts 
might be of little consequence otherwise than in 
comparing notes, as may with much advantage 
be Occasionally done, with other of your distant 
correspendents, for which purpose, such notes are 
necgssary to arrive at correct conclusions. 
ULmvs. 





<> Ten bales of American shirtings were sold at 


|which I at that time met with in the possession 
|of the gentleman before mentioned (Col. Gibbs,) 
and deemed worthy of notice, and a name, &c.” 
Mr. Prince speaks what he no doubt believed; 
but the same grape, not known by that name, was 
introduced into his garden at Norwich, Connecti- 
cut, as early asthe year 1804 or 5, by a French 
gentleman, named Vernet, where it has been cul- 
tivated ever since, and the original vine is yet in 
the garden where it was planted, now owned by 
Capt. Bela Peck. Where Mr Vernet obtained 
the grape, I am unable to say. It was called in 
| Norwich, the Lisbon Grape, and was supposed to 
have been brought by Mr. V. from France or Cu- 
ba, where he had a plantation. That grape | 
know to be the identical Isabella, as I now have 
them growing side by side, and can never discover 
the difference in stem, fruit, or leaf. One I raised 
from a slip from the original vine at Norwich, 
and the other was obtained from the genuine 
stock at Long Island. 


The above quoted remark of Mr. Prince, I 
deem of but little consequence, other than a mis- 
apprehension of the true history of that most ex- 











auction at Calcytta, on the 27th of May last. 











Speaking of Grapes, Mr. Prince, in his work!| Wernerian, W. 


| describing the Isabella Grape, says: “ this grape || stratification, W. 


cellent fruit, about which much has been said, and! 


tionary abridged by Worcester. 

In order to test the value of this work, I took up 
the last number of Si/liman’s Journal, and open 
ing at page 1, I read onto page 14, noticing such 


| August. Whether those noxious insects have not|| words as are not found in Walker (and Johnson ’s} 





'8vo. Dictionary. These pages chiefly consist o! 


|to the growth of the grape than on the sea board, jan extract from Phillip’s Geology of Yorkshire, 
|Tam noi yet able to say: but our fruits generally, 


ere fairer and freer from the annoyance of such|| used by an Englishman in England. W. indi 
‘animals. I never yet saw a wormy apple in this | cates such of the words as are in Webster, 


| 1829; and all these words except the first, are 


critique, W. page 1 radiaria, page 10 
intermutation, W. 3 mollusea, W. 10 

3 mammiferous, W. 10 
oolitte (oolite, W.) 5 subaqueous, W. 13 

6 dyke (dike, W.) 3 
superimposed, W. 6 faults, W. 13 
sienite, W. 9 coal-measures, 14 


Again, I opened Good’s Book of Nature, and 
(without any particular choice) examined his 13th 
Lecture, from which I took the following words 
which are not in Walker. 


mammals, W. crassament, W. 


oxygen, W. oxyd, W 

nitrogen, W. phosphorescent, W. 
caloric, W. amphibials, W. 
azote, W. stigmata, W. 


gaseous—gas, W. 
carbonic, W. 


trachea, W. 
molluscous, W 


carbon, W. primordia, 

modena hue, aura, W. 

hydrogen, W. fetor, W. 

carbonaceous, W. pabulum, W. 

aroma, W. harmattan, W. 

fibrine, W. septics, W. 

albumen, W. adipocire (adipocere W, } 


In Good’s Medicine, I found the following: 











infusory, W. page 1 cecum, page 3 
parietes, 1 mammalia, 3 
meduse, 1 nomadic, W. 4 
actiniz, 2 mollusea, W. 5 
vulva, 3 azote-—azotic, W. 5 





Vol. 1.—No. 52. 





This list shows some of Webster's deficiencies, 
which ought to be supplied in the next edition, for 
these are used as English words. 

Sreamer, the fashionable name in England for 
a steam-boat is not inserted. 

Polianthes tuberosa (the tuberose) is a well 
known flower of the lily kind. The English’ 
name is derived from the Latin word tuberosa sy- i 


ae 








nonymous with tuberous, but common usage has || — 


ziven it the form of tuberose ; andin Walker, the 
‘climax of barbarism appears in the pronunciation 
tube-roze,” as if it were a rose witha tube, instead 
df alily. Webster’s superior learning is well ap- 
plied in correcting this popular blunder: “ ‘Tuber- 
ose [shard] a plant with a tuberous root and a li- 
\iaceous flower.” 
The following extract from the preface may be 
useful to those who are in search of the most 
complete Dictionary of the English Language: 


“ No efforts have been spared to make it a com- 
plete defining and pronouncing dictionary for gen- 
eral use. About sixteen thousand words, and be- 
tween thirty and jorty thousand definitions are| 
contained in this dictionary, which are not to be 
found in any similar work within the author’s 
knowledge. These additions do not principally 
consist of obsolete terms, or uncommon and unim- 
portant significations of words. In most cases, 
on the contrary, they are terms and significations 
which are in constant use in the various depart- 
ments of science and the arts, in commerce, manu- 
factures, merchandise, the liberal professions, and | 





i 
‘| gem; and we should have been among the most 
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fashionable of the illiterate vulgar. 
The writer of this article has conversed with 
many of the most respectable inhabitants in the 
vicinity of that river, and he never heard such a 
sound as Worbash from any of their lips. 
A ‘TRAVELLER. 











SELECTIONS. 





Fiom the Daily Albany Argus. 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The proposition for a State Society, with 
branches, or auxiliary associations, if deem- 
ed advisable, for the promotion of agricultu- 
ral and horticultural improvement, has been 
often suggested, particularly in the New- 
York Farmer, and in the Jast number by a 
writer who dates trom Saratoga, in whom, if 


44% 


and political scale of society. To iljustrate 
my position, I need but point to the example 
of Scotland. From being one of the most 
unproductive, she has become, through her 
societies, her publications, and the enter- 
prize of a few patriotic men, rich in the va- 
ried products of her Agriculture. These 
products, principally by these means, have 
been increased seven fold, if not tenfold, 
within the last fifty years. The improve- 
ment in intellect has kept pace, as a conse- 
quence, with the improvement of husbandry, 
as is evinced by the talents, the probity and 
industry of her sons. 





2. An association of the kind contemplat- 
ed might become useful, by establishing and 
regulating periodical fairs, for the purchase 
and sale of live stock, farming implements, 
grains and other seeds. ‘The partial trials 
which have been made in the environs of our 








I mistake not, Irecognise one of the most 
enterprising and intelligent, as well as one of 
the best practical farmers of our country, 
and whose zeal I know is prompted by an 
ardent desire to promote the public interest. 
This writer has proposed, thata meeting be 
held at Albany, on the 14th day of February 
next, for the purpose of organizing such a 
society. 

I freely accord to the utility of such an 
association, if its objects are limited to what 
is attainable and proper ; and I commend the 
subject to the attentive consideration of all 
who appreciate the importance of these great 
branches of industry, and who are desirous 
of seeing them thrive among us. 





the ordinary concerns of life. They mark the) 
progress Which the English Language has made! 


during the seventy years which have elapsed! 
since the publication of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary. | 
Within that period, a complete revolution has ta-| 


ken place in almost every branch of physical sci- || 


ence. New departments have been created, new 
principles developed, new modes of classification 
and description adopted. More rigid principles 
of definition have been gradually introduced into 
almost every department of human knowledge. 
In these respeets, however, our dictionaries have} 
remained almost stationary. The labors of our) 
lexicographers, since the time of Jonson, have | 
been cheifly confined to the introduction of new | 
words into the vocabulary. In the work of which} 
ihis is an abridgment, the words have all been de- 
fined anew. The explanations given are adapted 
to the advanced state of knowledge at the present 
day, and to the changes which seventy years 
have made in theuse of terms. In the definitions 
of the leading and important words, the significa- 
tion is explained by enumerating the properties of | 
the object in question, and not merely by a refer-| 
ence to other words of a similar import. In 
numerous instances, the distinctions between | 
words which are apparently synonymous are tra- 
ced with great minuteness; and it is hoped that 
the present work may supply to a considerable ex- | 
ient, the place of a regular treatise on English sy- 
nonyms.” A Farmer. 
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In Morse’s Gazetteer printed in 1823, the pro- 
nunciation of Wabash is given Worbash. If the 
authors had been as particular in other cases, we 
should have had for London, Lwnnon; for Vir- 
ginia, Fejinney; for Philadelphia, Fildeifey ; 





for Auburn, Orbun; for Birmingham, Brumme- 


Without being apprised of the views of 
‘the gentlemen who have proposed the con- 
vention, I take the liberty of suggesting some 
of the advantages which I think may result 
from the formation of the proposed associa- 
itiom. And 
1. By an interchange! of opinions upon 
ithe different branches of husbandry and ru- 
ral improvement,which the association would 
give rise to, the knowledge, experience and 
skill of individual members, would at once 
be rendered subservient and beneficial to all. 
‘The practice of one’s life is insufficient in 
any business, without drawing upon the expe- 
‘rience of others. The greater the facilities 
of obtaining this auxiliary aid, the more rap- 
id is our progress in improvement. Ime 
‘provements in husbandry depend on the 
progress of knowledge, and the opportuni- 
ties of intercourse among practical men.— 
The people of Asia, borne down for ages 
by the weight of despotism, and ignorant of 
the means which science and skill are else- 
where bringing tothe aid of labor, retain 
‘generally the rude implements and practices 
of the primitive ages. And in Europe, en- 
lightened Europe, the agriculture of many 
districts has been but very little improved for 
centuries. In Spain, some of the states of 
‘Italy, Russia, Sweden, &c., the condition of 
‘husbandry, and husbandmen, is deplorably 
wretched. And it is notlong since I read of 
the plough having been introduced, for the 
first time, into one of the secluded districts 
of Ireland. Itis intelligence—it is inter- 
course—and above fall, it is societies formed 
for reciprocating and diffusing agricultural 
swomgeey ap which have made the earth to 


i 
} 
' 
} 





'varteties of seeds. 


| great towns, of appointing particular days 


|for the sale and purchase of cattle, sheep and 
|swine, not only for the shambles, but as farm 
Stock, as well as the long established utility 
‘of fairs in Great Britain, and elsewhere, af- 
ford the strongest reason to believe, that they 
‘would prove highly beneficial ; and contrib- 
ute more rapidly than any other means, to 
disseminate the best breeds of animals, the 
‘most improved implements, and the choicest 
| Products of the farm, 
like every other commodity, are to be judged 
of relatively; and it is impossibie to say 
what is best, until it has been compared with 
‘other products of its kind. The more nu- 
‘merous the subjects of competition, the 
‘greater the value of that which is found to 
excel. A farmer may for years entertain an 
honest belief, that his stock, and his grain, 
and his implements, are superior to all oth- 
ers; and yet he might become satisfied, from 
the exhibitions at a fair, that he bad labored 
under a sad mistake, and that what, he had 
so long considered first, were really of infe- 
rior grade. Soin regard to the kinds and 
profits of his crops, and the manner of man- 
aging them. I have seen this remark often 
verified in regardto fruit. Every one gradu- 
ates his ideas of the cost, from what he has 
individually witnessed. Individuals have 
often expressed their surprise at the excel- 
lence of a bergamot or vergalouse pear, or 
of agreen or other gage plum, which they 
have the first time seen or tasted; and when 
they were told that pears of equal excellence 
might be raised by every farmer, and so rip- 
ening in succession as to be brought upon 
his table almost every day in the year, the 
declaration has probably been doubted, tho’ 
literally true. By congregating the buyers 
and sellers at a point, a salutary rivalship 
would be produced, fair dealing promoted, 
something like a regular scale of prices es- 
tablished, and the husbandman be sure of a 
ready sale and fair reward for his labor.-= 
The lean stock of Great Britain, as well as 
‘that which has been fitted for the butcher, is 
principally sold at their established fairs, 
which it is conceded afford great advantages 
to both buyer and seller. 

8. Sucha society might derive much ben- 
efit to its members, and very much subserve 
the interests of the state at large, (and I 
think an article of the association should ex- 





teem with new riches: which have imparted 
energy to the mind, and efficiency to the 
arm, of the agriculturist, wherever improve- 
ment has advanced ; and which, with the im- 

rovement of the soil, have raised the hus- 
horse: to his proper rank, in the moral! 


act the performance) if its members woul 
attentively note down whatever would occur 
in their practice calculated to enlarge the 
sphere of useful knowledge whether the re- 
sult be propitious to their expectations or 








not, and commynicate these dates to some » 
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central point,under the authority of his name | 
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From the New Yorck Farmer. 
' 


where they should be collated, arranged and |THE COUNTRY FARMER—NO. XIIL/} 


published, in such form and manner as | 
should be deemed advisable. Such a body | 
of facts, deduced from the practice of our) 


most intelligent farmers, and sold so as) 


merely to cover the expense of publication, | of trees, adapted to such circumstances, || best, the first quality. 


would be invaluable. Besides,new products || 
are continually coming into culture among 
us. The culture of cotton which now con- 


On the choice of suitable Land for Farming. 


Mr. Fuevrr—The coldness, of some land, || 


} 


with excess of water, on which certain kinds |, 


will still grow to enormous stature, preserves || 
their cast-off leaves from decay, the accu-}| 
mulation of which forms black muck, that 


stitutes an article of greater value than any deceptive covering of the soil.already wott- |, 
other of our exports, is of but recent origin | ced: orrather of the surface, for such lands 


in the south. 
the manufacture of wine from our indige-| 
nous grapes, promise to become great branch-| 
es of national industry, and sources of indi-| 
vidual wealth. The dissemination of cor- 
rect practical information upon these subjects. 
might be greatly facilitated. ‘The progress'| 
of our manufactures is alsu suggesting new 
objects of culture, and new stimuli to agri-| 
cultural enterprise. Madder, woad and weld 
are articles of prime necessity inthe dying’ 
and coloring of our cotton and woollen goods; | 
and they are all susceptible of being profita- 
bly produced from our soil. The demand 
for them is already extensive, and must in- 
crease for years to come. ‘The value of the 
madder alone, imported last year. I have, 
been credibly informed, exceeds one million! 
of dollars. 


This would add no contemptible item to’ 
our agricultural products. How important 
is it then, that we should be in the early pos- 
session of allthe information necessary to 
its culture and management, and to enable 
usto form an estimaie of the product and 
profit of the crop. Our forests, too, are rap- 
idly giving way to the increase of population. | 
In many districts. destitute of stone, resort 
must ere long be hid to substitute for dead 
fences. Wehave much to learn, and mnch 
more to practice, in regard to the nature, ap- 
plication and economy of manures, in the 
business of draining, and in other important 
branches of labor, essential to neat and profi- 
table husbandry. Nor is a knowledge of 
the fruits and vegetables which are daily bro’t 
to our tables, and which make up a large 
portion of our food, and of improved modes 
of culture, of trivial account. ‘The condi- 
tion of our gardens has not only a great! 
bearing upon our health and comfort, but is 
no bad indication of our intellectual taste | 


and refinement. Upon all these subjects of | OOts. as giving more indications of the qual-| 


The production of silk, and | ona close examination, hardly ever have a-. 


ny soil, strictly speaking, or only in patches, |) 
ina few places. ‘The sub-soil, is almost in-|) 
variably hard-pan, or clay, neither of which) 
are penetrated by the roots of the trees,| 
which run upon their surface, as they would, 
upon that of arock. It is a good plan, in| 
selecting a lot of wild land for a future! 
(arm, to examine the roots of such trees as| 
have been blown down by the winds, with the | 
ground adhering to their roots. On mucky 1 
lands, these will generally be found, on ex- | 
amining what was the under side, while 
standing, as flat as a pan-cake. See, also, | 
if the roots, of the standing trees, are afraid 
of the ground, extending off horizontally, 
or whether they stretch downward, deeply 
buried in the soil, as roots should be. ° 
On warm lands, the dry gravel, the 4th 
quality, in new countries, and the Ist in old, 
or on ail warm and dry soils,there is so much 
warmth, that the leaves are soon putrefied, 
perfectly rotted, forming, at first, vegetable 
mold, then soil, or earth, with more or less 
of vegetable remains. Hence there can be 
no carpeting of muck, buta real soil, cover- 
ing the sub-soil, occupying the surface. In 
walking ove: such ground, you never tread 
on the horizontally extended roots, for they 
lie deep, exactly the reverse of their posjtion 
in mucky land; and the trees torn up by the 
roots, leave a deep pit underneath, from 
which the roots have brought up the soil, in 
this case. When such land is cleared of its 
trees, you may see the furrows close to the 
siumps, even so as to tear off the bark with 
the land side of the plough It is always a 
very bad symptom to find the roots naked, as 
if afraid of the ground, but this never hap- 
pens on any but cold and wetland, except on 
solid rock. Young Farmers, themselves in- 
experienced, would do well to consider the 


li « . . - . 
and experience of the meinbers could not! 5i2¢, and often as to their kinds, afford little 


fail to be of great public benefit. 


Ihave thusendeavored to point out some 
of the benefits which might accrue from the 
labors of a state society, devoted to the im- 
provement of Agriculture and Horticulture. 
Whether these benefits will ensue, I pretend 
not to judge. It will depend much upon the 
liberality and public spirit of those who en- 
gagein it. And it ought to be premised,that 
noone should become a member from an 
idea of mercenary gain: for I suspect there 
will be neither premiums, salaries nor stock 
to speculate upon. The only reward ex- 
pected must be, the new facilities to useful 
knowledge which it premises, connected with 
a consciousness (one of the noblest feelings 
that dignifies our uature) of laboring to ad- 
vance the nappinessof man. And I ardent- 
ly hope, that enough may be found, upon 
these terms, to organize the association at 
the time and place designated. B. 


Albany, Dec. 1831. 


by which to form a correct judgment. ‘The 
groves of the sugar maple, beech, and hem- 


ment of the country, was esteemed o 


settlers of regions of mucky lands, the whole 
order of valuation is reversed, as above des- 


cribed; and that which, at the first settle- 


; . uly as 
the third or fourth quality of land, Peery J to 


be, by general consent, considered the very 

If we now seek an 
explanation of this, the ready answer, is: 
warm and dry soils afford crops much more 
certainly, being less affected by extremes of 
ail sorts, as of excess of rain, of drought 
heat and cold; may be worked earlier in 
spring, and later in autumn: heave less, by 
winter freezing ; and the crops are much 


} less liable to injury by early and late frosts. 


‘Take the sum of all these into amount. and 
it amounts to a very great difference. But, 
besides all this, warm soils are sensitive to 
the kind treatment, to the care and skill of 
the Husbandman; and cold and wet ones, 
are not. Mother Earth, like all other [La- 
dies, loves a little assiduity of attention, and 
rarely bestows her bounties without some 
coaxing. Warm soils invite this, but cold 
ground repels all such advances. Hence it 
is, that, as nen, Elusbandmen, love to be in 
this humor of coaxing, so a warm soil, by in- 
viting it, inakes good Husbandry, and is the 
better taken care of, when made fertile, fo) 
having been, in good part, made so, by the 
assiduity of the cultivator. They who re- 
side on land of the greatest natural richness, 
even if fertile, or not, rarely use much ot 
this kind of assiduity, rarely are good Farm- 
ers, or grow fat by Farming, fat as Farmers, 
that is, rich in purse. and in mind. Men of 
this cast, who increase in substance by Far- 
ming, and live as Farmers should, are found 
on this 4th quality of land, now become the 
first, in all parts of the northern and western 
States, Whatever may be the case with the re- 
gions of cotton, rice, and the sugar cane. 
The richest Farmers, then, are not on the 
poorest land, but on such as, in all newly 
settled countries, had been thought such.— 
Farming wealth, has thus been made to 
change hands: and the industrious, hard la- 
boring, and economical Husbandman, has 
succeeded to the enjoyment of what was an- 
ticipated, and meantto be secured, by those 
who had secured the firstchoice. ‘They call 
it the ‘cream of the country,’ but it has tur- 
ned out sour milk, or even loppered buter- 
milk. ‘Travel wherever we may, among the 
Farmers of the Northern and Western 
|states, or in the Canadas, through settle- 
ments of 30, 40, 50, to 100 or mere years 
‘old; from Canada to N. Carolina, along 
‘the Atlantic, or the regions of the great 


/lock, in the northern part of the United | Lakes, or through the Ohio Valley, embra- 
| States, are, except on some sandy river allu-|/cing its thousand tributaries, and the truth 
vions, confined to cold and wet mucky lands;| of these remarks will be confirmed at every 
while on the Ohio, the beech and maple | step. If such be the case, the vast import- 
'groves are often found on the very warmest!|ance of the subject proportioned to the ex- 
soil, the roots all hidden, and deeply buried. ||tent of the field and to the number of per- 
Such is the case, also, with other kinds of |sons interested, may well excuse a rather 
trees, affecting widely different soils in dif- || prolonged discussion. It is often a hard 
ferent climates, and countries, in which the! matter to correct a single error, or to reme- 


altitude has more concern than mere latitude. | dy a single fault, of judgment, or action; 


The white beech, of the north, is a very dif-||and I hazard nothing in saying, that, thous- 
‘ferent tree, however, from the red beech of | ands of actual Farmers, men of good stand- 
the Ohio valley, that always preferring a||ing for sense, too, will be ready to acknowl- 
cold and wet location, and this generally a || edge their obligations to these summary re- 
warm and dry one, where muck is rarely ||marks. I have known Farmers, and know 
found. such, now, who have fallen into the very 
Such, Mr. Editor, isa general outline of||common delusion as to black muck lands, 
the result of my observation and experi-||and have paid dearly for it, to whom this ad- 
ence, on the selection of suitable lands for||vice, seasonably given, would have saved 
Farming. By the time of the second gen-||many years of regret. i 
eration, and often during the lives of the frst|| The County of Dutchess, N. ¥-, now ac 
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tually one of the ‘aust productive in thellcover them carefully wth paper, fastenedllen the title of E 
State, was almost all of this undervalued|/with flour paste so as toexclude theair. In 


kind of land, having but very little of the 
carpeted sort, covered with muck, or of fat 
clay, or recent river alluvion. What there 
was, was soon seized, as the cream of the 
whole, leaving the dry ridges to the slow 
coming ‘ Interlopers,’ who have long since 
enjoyed the cream, leaving the sour milk to 
their lopper-loving neighbors, The eastern 
part of Columbia county, also, timbered 
with oak and chesnut, among which muck 
rarely is found. consisting of dry ‘ ridges 
and barren vales,’ as they were then thought, 
was like the lands of Dutchess, regarded in 
the same light. Some 70 years ago, those 
lands were ‘taken up,’ as it was called, on 
paying a trifling fee of office, and a title 
was soon acquired, of possession, by occu- 
pancy as a Farm, and a mockery of a brusl 
fence inclosure. Farms, thus acquired, are 
yet in possession of the families of the firs 
occupants, and good Farins, with good titles. 
Yet all these inducements could not keep 
the Salisbury men, Yankees, just over the 
line of » York State,’ from participating in 
the rage for carpeted lands, the beech and 
maple and basswood and ash and elm groves 
of the * New State,’ as Vermont was called. 
They sold their Farms, in Salisbury and laid 
out the availsin the mucky wilds of Vermont, 
much to their subsequent loss, mortification, 
and regret. 

My Father, one of those, with several 
brothers, who had been bred to Farming. 
on hard land, sold the old Farm, a very 
large and good one, to become Farmers on 
soft land, most abundantly carpeted, ‘over 
shoe’ in black muck When first cleared, 
it produced great crops of grain, or, rather, 
a great crop,—for it very soon began to wear 
out, though managed by good Husbandry ; 
and in 10, 15, to 20 and SO years, would 
produce nothing but grass, coarse, wet-land 
sedge, or wild grass, because the turf could 
never be subdued so as to make it take seed 
ing. As to grain. for bread for the family, 
that we had to purchase from others, after a 
few years, raised on land more recently 
cleared, as the occupants of those lands have 
had to do, in their turn. Grass, grass, all 
grass, and yet poor feed, as pasture, or hay. 
Land that will produce but one kind of pro- 
duct, makes hard living for Farmers, like the 
shingles of Sasandaga. ‘The only resource 
of the occupants of those lands, now, (who 
cannot get away,) isthe dairy and the rais- 
ing of young cattle, for the Farmers of 
Dutchess, Columbia and Westhcester. living 
on lands that were never carpeted. Land, 
moderately moist, and cool, will answer well 
for dairy and stock-farming, but wet, and 
cold land, contrasted with warm and dry, as 
above, makes tough, cold, and sour pasture, 
or hay, miserable feed, long and sour, like a 
tedious and ill told story. 

Sept. 17, 1831, 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

The true economy of housekeeping is. 
simply the art of gathering up all the frag- 
ments, so that nothing be lost. I mean 
fragments of tome, as well as materials.— 
Nothing should be thrown away, so long as 
itis possible to make any use of it, however 
trifling it may be; and whatever be the size 
ofa family, every member should be em- 
ployed either in earning or saving money. 

If you havea greater qaantity of cheeses 





AND GARDENER'S JOURNAL. 


glass open for use, andthe pictures for or- 
nament, and is an effectual barrier to dust as 


red rose be held in the fumes Of a brimstone 
match, the color will soonbegam to change 
and at length the flower will become white 


moulds may be removed from Limen or cot. 
ton cloths, if the spots be peviOusly moist 
ened with water. 


sifted magnesia does just as weld 5 and if the 


cent will, can be found on record than the 
one we are about to mention, 


an unimpeachable moral character, and suit-lern Europe. 
able habits and attainmentsto instruct inalliipopulation perished. 
the branches of English and scie-mti fic liter- 
ature, subservient to agriculture amd house- 


agraph from an English paper is 





inthe house than is likely to be soon used, 








415 


arl of Munster, to one of 
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his natural sons. 

**A sermonhas been published in the 
Preacher, as delivered bya Rev. Mr. M’- 
Niel on behalf of the Reformation Socie- 
ty,on the 31st May last: and in the course 
of which that gentleman uttered the follow- 
ing words:—‘I must not hold my tongue 
against one of the most awful, one of the 
most fearful affronts that was ever put in 
the history of man, upon the morals ofa 
Christian nation. My cear brethren, may 
I not say, must I not say, can I answer for 
myself before God, if I sayjit not in connex- 
ion with sucha portion of Scripture as this? 
I hold that we, as a righteous nation, ought 
to rise in indignation against it. I hold that 
the church in this nation should protest a- 
gain-t it; Thold that the bishops in the 
church, if they havea seat in the House of 
Peers, ought to bring before the public— 
to bring into public notice, the putting into 
the Gazette—the putting into honorable 
dignity of station—what shall I say? child- 
ren that are the fruit of fornication; that 
lare the fruit of ungodliness in the land.’ 


this way they may be keptfree from insects 
for years. They shouldbe kept im a dry cool 
place. 

Instead of covering upyour eJasses and 
pictures with muslin, cover the frames onl) 
with cheap yellow cambric, meatly put on, 
and as near the color of the gilt as you can 
procure it. ‘This looks better, leaves the 


well as flies, It can easily be re-colored 


with saffron tea, when itisfaded. 
The fumes of brimstone are useful in re- 
moving stains from linen, &C =: thus, if a 


By the same process, fruit stzims or iron 


When plain tortoise shell commbs are defa- 
ced, the polish may berenewed by rubbing 
them with pulverized rotten stome and oil.-- 
Mhe rotten stone should be sifted through 
muslin, It looks betterto be rubbed on by 
the hand. The jewellers afler wards polish 
them by rubbing with dty uge porrder, but| ’ 
The CHOLERA sweeps westward thro 
Europe with fearful rapidity. It has reach- 
ed Hamburgh and probably the other com- 
mercial cities of the German Sea. They 
vegin to expect it at Paris; and, we are in- 
‘ormed, extensive provision against it is com- 
menced. It will probably visit England.— 
Will it stop there? Will the ocean be a 
barrier against it; Will it walk in desolation 
over our land? 

A medical writer at Moscow, of some cred- 
it, assures us of his conviction that it will 
pass onward over the whole earth. Accord- 
a South Carolina paper. By this advertise-ling to him, it is not contagious ; which opin- 
ment it appears that provision is made in thellion is formed from the dissection without in- 
will of the late John dela Howe for the edu-|jjury, by himself, of more than one hundred 
cation of twenty four poor children, twelvellpersons who have died of it. He tells us, it 
boys and twelve girls. Thetrustees appoint-lis disseminated through the air by some mys- 
ed to carry the will into eflect, advertise forllterious process; against which cordons sani 
a teacher to superintend a FAR DE SCHOOL asitaries and quarantines are no protection. 
planned and provided forin the will of thell —The London Sun states, that it appears 
deceased. They have provided @ good farm,||by an article froma German paper, that a 
suitable buildings, utensils, prowisions andilplague, called the “ Black Death,” which 
the necessary stock, and offer a liberal salary|idesolated Asia and Europe, from 1346 to 
for ateacher. Accordingtothe plan of thel/i350, was similar in movements and effects 
school in the will, the children wwill live to-llto the cholera, and arose in the regions of 
gether as one family, and the expenses are||[ndia and China. Withina year it passed 
to be defrayed out of the funds Of the estatellover a third part of Asia, and penetrated 
with the addition of the labor Of the chil-southwardly to the Mediterranean sea, then 
dren on the farm. The qualifications requi-northwardly, through the Greek empire to 
red in the teacher shew thatthe amtention ofjRussia. In 1548, it reached Italy and 
the liberal testator are tobe carrzed into ef-l/France; in 1349, Spain, England, and Scot- 
fect to their full extent. He maust possessiland; in 1350, all the other nations of north- 
More than three-fifths of the 


ladies had rouge, perhaps they would, by 
mistake, put it upon their cheeks, imstead of 
their combs: and thereby spoa¥ their com- 
plexion. Fruea. Housewire. 


A Farm Scuoor ror tt POO R.—We ve- 
ry much doubt whether a more reatly benefi- 


Wee have no 
information of the characterof the deceas- 
ed, nor of his wealth or will, bute what iscon- 
tained in an advertisement, wVhiech we find in 

















Important to Underwriters.—By the 


wifery. We consider such a dispposition offAct of Edward I. cap. 4, and 4th of the 


property by last will and testamment, more|lsame King cap. 2,it is enacted, that ita 
honorable to the testator thn momzuments o man, a dog, or a cat, escape alive out of a- 


brass or stone in comemmorataon of the ny ship, such ship shall not be deemed a 
deeds of the warrior, the statesman, or the 


philosopher. 
good in one’s power with theleast possible 
harm to our fellow beings---and this is the 
acme of human greatness. 


wreck. Onthe 6th December, 1824, the 
ship Dart, of Sunderland,drifted into Ports 
mouth without a soul on board‘ a live cat, 
however, being found in the cabin, the ves- 
el escaped becoming a droit of the Admi- 
A Slap at a King.—The following par-jralty, and was given in cuarge of the sher- 
intended|iif” ‘> be delivered to the owners. —London 


It is, indeed, doings the most 








as a slap at the present King, who has gw- 


paper. 
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From the New-York American. HOME. | a AeA ORR te W-WARE, 
CENSUS. + * * “What so sweet— TWA tess. Sam Mere youn Westfield & 
. -_ M = wh | > wy Ebb oe - e ip: Ork, 
The official returns of the United States present, So beautiful on earth, and oh! so rare, | ROSSITER & KNOX, No 3, Butlslo street 
according to the National Intelligencer, the follow-|| As kindred love and family repose.” | Rochester, having been appointed age : 
g y rep , = ppo agents for the 
ing results :— | ” The busy world | sale of the above ware, are now receiving an addi- 
Recapitulation, exhibiting the General Aggregate) writy, aii the tumult and the stir of life, | tional supply Which they offer forsale at the man 
of each description of persons in the United States, | Te ‘ee i |, ufacturers’ price. 
by classes. | Pursues its wonted course ; on p oe oe | _ This ware wiil be found not materially to exece 
FREE WHITE PERSONS | And some on commerce, and ambition bent, _in price Vin and Iron; yet as durable as Iron, not 
Males—under 5 years of age, 972,194 | And all on happiness ; while each one loves pr inaehach atid ht pre! cooked or kept in 
: Pa Od eS } - , ° jt jleasa ste : in itself. nor 
of 5 and under 10, 782,637 | One little spot, in which his heart unfolds | -ectaen, turns shee cists cadet In itself, nox 
f 10 a 15, 671,688 ; eer . ; ) tena she materials Cooked in it, any dele- 
po ” rer’ With nature’s holiest feelings, one sweetspot, —_|| terious properities, as do Copper, Brass or Lead 
of 15 a 20, 575,614 i ; or heer + : : ; Tr, Lead, 
of 20 &s 39° 952.902 And calls it Home: If sorrow is felt there, | — Zine Kettles, for cooking Rice, Homminy, an 
of 30 “ — 40, 592,596 It runs through many bosoms, and a smile 1 all kinds Sweet Meats, will be found well adapt 
of 40 6 5), 369.370 ‘oh AS IER ed, neither discoloring, nor varying the flavor 0} 
£50 és 60 3 20 500 Lig a 5 Paap rales ee eee D | the substance cooked ; for these purposes, and to 
of 60 sf 70, 131910 And if disease intrudes, thei sufferer finds avoid the corrosions of Copper, Brass and Lead, it 
ri) , 134, '| Rest on the breast beloved.” | will long be substituted for these metals. 


7 rT: 2 RQ4 : . ‘ ‘ 
of 70 80. 58,136 Zinc Pans for the Dairy, will be found an ob 











of 80 rs 90, 15,945 Se ee ae eer wet || ject worthy of attention from the following cons 

of 90 “« 100, 1,993 HE GENESEE FARMER and GarDEN"|\ Gop ations: that Milk in Zi “ ; oe - 
ot 200 end enwende 274—5.353.759 ‘ fon : derations ; that Milk in Zinc Pans of the same 
remtelen-uniies 5 ab. "990 104 — e er’s JournaL.—L. TUCKER & Co.. E ub.! size, will produce from 20 to 25 per cent more 
of 5 and pane sa 10 751 649 |lishers—N. GOODSELL, Editor. fone gay an wig of superior flavor ; will 
* =’ ona ne: + Deeileeds Gnemaiiia . , | keep milk sweet longer by a number of hours, af. 
of 10 ‘ 15, 939,063 | Iw issuing proposals for the second volume of fending the cueain mace tne, bedides its chyznical 


& sé 9, At wd 2 4 | Ee aw . of 3 ol 2 2 . | . ~ ° . ‘ 
of 15 20, 597,713 || the Farmer, w hich will commence on the first of effect, to separate from the milk, (for this reason. 


‘ rT; ‘ 5 GQY + . =| . . : 
prt od . m4 pi gta January, 1832, the Publishers have the pleasure of|| cream from those pans will not admit of being 
9 Vds . 1} ' e 


i . ‘ | > ae ¢ , : 
of 40 és 50. 355,425 | stating that the work has met the decided appro-') chorned as soon as that from other pans, in as 
: oo) meee age —? |) much as no cream should be churned till it is 
of 50 a6 60, 225,923 | bation of that class of the community for whom) , 
£60 A 70. 130.366 hea pamiae ’ ‘ | soured,) and greatly outlast any pans in use. 
oO ’ iF ’ itis intended, and has had the salutary effect of j Zine Jars and Firkins for preserving butter 
; to] 


of 70 “ 80, 58,034 


of 80 “4 90, 17,672 
of 90 « 400, 2,484 | otherwise have been unavailable; and they are al- 


of 100 and upwards, = 234—5,167,299 || so induced to believe it has been the means of a- 


| 
|| calling out many writers, whose experience would)| sweet for family use, possess equally superior ad 
vantage for butter, as do the pans for milk. Ex 
| periment and results safely warrant the above 
|| statement; and the orders of wholesale and rtail-c 
wakening many of our Farmers to the importance) ing merchants as well as those of families and 





Total numb Thites 0,526,058 |} . a, ; : Saf a 
ns rained hay hyp sen senso of extending their information upon the subject of | large dairies daily supplying from different parts 
SLAVES. ll ohot < Pa > »},,| Of the country, are the consequence of successfu! 
stich ten ii their daily pursuits, and convincing them of the ; A regst ee’ 1 SUCCESSIU! 
Males—under 10 years of age, 353,845 i ,* x Aedatea are = = we the results in the use of this ware. 
. J oe 219 OR tility and ssity of a paper devoted especially | : : : : 
of 10 and under 24, 313,676 || Utity and necessity of a paper Gevoted especially)! Zinc ware is cleansed with Brick Dust, wit) 
of 24 “ 36, 185,654 | to “the tillers of the ground.” The public papers,|} Soap and Sand, or with Hot Ashes. 
or “ ax > O:-t: i e . | a ‘ 
of 36 55, 118,910 | andthe judgment of many of our most enlight-| Norice.—Letters patent for manutactnring 


of 55 “ 100, 43,456 poobend: 
of 100 and upwards, 718—1,014,315 || ened husvar 


1dmen, concur in the opinion that Mr,|| these articles exclusively by the subscribers, hav- 
ing been obtained, we would advise the Public a 


"en —_ ears 21 Pee || Goopsett, the Editor, has fulfilled his duties wi ; : 
Females mace 10 years a ‘ 1 568 he cin eg 1€ Edit ry h 5 fulfil ed his duties with 'gainst any encroachment of the Patent Right ;— 
we F- and under 24 oo aoe i such ability, as, with the aid of his correspondents, || and the person who shall give information of any 
of 36 P JU, i 1753 ito have placed the Genesee Farmer on a level | violation of this Patent Right, will be liberally re 
0 2 : oo, yd oe } . ‘ : ‘. ‘« a , relia st alt oy 
of 55 “ 400. 41.422 | with the best Agricultural journals of our coun- | “ arded, by JOHN WESTFIELD & CO. 


The following recommendation from thespro 
prietor of one of the largest houses of Ref re/ 
ment in the United States, must be perfectly sat 


of 100 and upwards, 683— 996,284 || try. It has, as yet, enlisted the good feelings and | 
| contributions of but a small part of that portion of | 





’ a ° 3) / . ° 4 ° 
Total number of rai ng deca is meyia BOLO G59 | our agriculturists who are well qualified to impart | tsfactory as respects the utility and advantage 0; 
FREE COLORED PERSONS. jan interest and value to its columns. We shall, using the Zine Hollow Ware 


Males—under 10 years of age, 48,737 To J. Westfield & Co. 


' i 
of 10 and under 24, 43.126 | therefore, commence the publication of the second | iis Y Pape 
of 24 " 36, 27,629 volume with the hope and the assurance, that ma-)| eee ig pe ceme ipa ae Ve x 
of 36 “ 55, 22,262 iy taeiniee Weill bo elided @ the list af contethators | ee ee ee eee eee 
-- é d ~ oe ' . : ~ SIOULOYS manufactured from Zinc, and Thare no hesite- 
of 55 ‘ 100, 11,475 ‘in the course of another year, and we may ven- || tion in saying that they completely answer my ¢2- 


of 100 and wpwards 266—155,495 | | Paototey’ nor fF : ‘ vee mere 
Fémales—under 10 ah AT B4A7 : || ture to predict that the second volume will at least | Pecéations, being fully as durable as iron or cop- 
rt sans youre, ¢ per, and not as easily corroded by rust, giving 








‘ 25 ‘| equal, if it does not excel, the first. : 
oa under 5 Sa aae ual, if it does not excel, the first the articles cooked in them no unpleasant taste, 
of 36k << 24266 Its leading object has been,and will be, toimpar'|and being more beautiful in appearance, ané 
5 DOD, 24,200 , et : A , . aa allies ninmenaal a aile fr. 
of 5D “ 100. 13.369 | that information which will tend in the greatest re ” . yo pons Bestop cep Uren a" pip . 
: ’ betas 9 a ! . , ured from any other metal at present mac eu 
‘ " m ae 5) . 0 - rp > , Crrie a) 2 * . ° . 
of 100 and upwards, 361—165,962 | de gree to the improvement of the Agriculture, of in cooking apparatus. I with pleasure recom 
ois ° 319.467 | Horticulture, and Domestic Economy, of our coun-| mend them for general use, and have no douh! 
‘Total number of Free Colored Persons,....319,467 |) that whoever will give them a fair trial will find 
Total aggregate of the U. States,....... 12,856,154. | ie tiieeal ates el ieee itis Ok i 1. |that they fully answer his expectations. 
. . ~ 7 > Ts Tie CE B > i f SUub- . ~ : ae 
The facts that strikes us at the first glances inj; ~ — ppecd 0 al Hew SUD STEPHEN HOLT. 
this statement, is the immense disproportion of S¢ribers, and bound in a neat manner to such}  pye have also received the following recommey- 
aged colored people, to aged white people. Take) as desire it. In soliciting the patronage of the | dation from Dr. A. G. Hull. 
Wag onieee soa for — :—there = - public, and especially of Agricultural and Horti- | J. Westtield & Co. 
e ¢ 2 , ( ach 3, ins a 7 ! . » P ‘ vr es Jens <a “7 assure 
a ro a. y ar 234 \ cultural Societies, we ask aid no further than an Gentlemen,— With great } leasure £ can as Se 
Oo. temaies, . £e ahaa SD nell Meelis eile panes Uh idls een dabble fe you of my entire satisfaction, as to the supertoruy 
—5038 = Intelligent larming public may Wink we deserve it. | Oe our “Zine Hollow Ware, for the purposes of 
- f nw ' | ¥ “ . nae . 4 i | ‘- é ad ~ ’ . . 
= of a population af og and oe - OF | CONDITIONS—The Farmer is printed ev- | the Diary and Kitche. 
out one centenaria rer souls, , :; : . “77. ‘art 
: roe daterd ete atten 100 ye Saha 718 | ery Saturday in a quarto form, on fine paper and The perfect preservation of Milk in my Diary 
se st a 662—1386 | fair type, with a Title Page and Index, making during the warmest days of the past season, t'- 
, female do. | sel peed Fy rgutag eng. ys Me a OPT OE tH: er: > | duces me to give yours a decided preference to «- 
out of a ay sapee of little ean ie ME, vr: one | 416 rare heen, at $2 50, payable in six months, ny others previously used, and recommend them 
e¢nteyarian for every fourteen hundred souls: —| or $2. if paid in advance. '| as a happy combination of neatness and durabili- 
But the free colored persons give a result still ih ty. Yours, ge A. G. HULL, 132 Fulton 
niore incredible :—there are 37 Gentlemen who procure five subscribers, wen Se .. street, New- York. 
J , ; ) ht ‘ 7 
Of males ever 100 years, - - - 266 — and forward the payment for the same, will bel] — eee or" ae 
females \« ‘6 - = = = 361—627 | snowed a sixth copy gratis AMERICAN ALMANAC a 
oyt of a populativan of three hundred and nineteen LUTE tial icine ” ND Repository of Useful Knowledge for 183% 
thousand persons, ora centenarian for every 500) HER TUCKER & CO. | just received and for sale by 





souls !! | Rochester, Dec. 1831. N dee 22 HOYT, PORTER & CO 






